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THE IMPORT OF THE CHRONICLES AS A PIECE OF 
RELIGIO-HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 

By Theodore G. Soares, 
Rockford, 111. 

In the religio- historical literature of the Hebrews the book 
of Chronicles has a place of more interest and importance than 
has often been assigned to it, and one which any student either 
of the pre-exilic or post-exilic history of Israel must take into 
account. A discussion of the import of this writing may con- 
sider : I, the place of the Chronicles in Hebrew historiography, 
i. e., the place of this book in relation to the other historical 
books ; II, the historicity of the Chronicles, discussing its abso- 
lute worth as a historical source ; III, the truth in the idealizations 
of the chronicler, considering the basis for his representations ; 
IV, the Chronicles as an outgrowth of its times, discussing the 
political and religious forces that shaped its composition ; V, the 
chronicler as the Levitical prophet, considering the contribution 
of the work to the advancement of Hebrew thought. 1 

I. THE PLACE OF THE CHRONICLES IN HEBREW HISTORIOGRAPHY. 

Following the almost unanimous opinion of modern scholars, 
it may be accepted that Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah form a 
single work from the hand of a single writer or editor. On this 
theory the place of the Chronicles in Hebrew historiography 
becomes clear. The prophetic histories of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings (from the point of view of their historical purpose, which 
must never be overlooked, however great be the importance 
assigned to their religious purpose) had carried forward the theo- 
cratic history from the death of Joshua to the destruction of the 

1 The compass of this article has made it necessary to state positively very much 
that might reasonably be regarded as needing careful discussion. Merely results and 
conclusions have been given. The writer expects to publish at some future time 
materials which he has collected and prepared to supply the basis and justification of 
this paper and a full discussion of the problems of the Chronicles. 
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temple and the captivity of Judah. We cannot tell what con- 
nection the writers of these books had with one another. But 
it remains clear that each has linked his work to that which 
went before, so that a complete history, in general outline, is 
presented. And this is the more significant when it is noted 
that the book of Judges is itself a natural continuation of JE. 

The work of the next canonical historian would naturally 
commence with the return of the people from captivity. Ezra 
and Nehemiah present the most natural continuation of the 
theocratic history. And, from the point of view of the chroni- 
cler's historical purpose, I am of the opinion that Ezra and 
Nehemiah represent his proper contribution to the historiogra- 
phy of his people. In common with the historians who preceded 
him, he takes up the thread of the history where they had let it 
fall, and continues it until he has presented a picture of the 
rebuilt temple, the reorganized Levitical service, and the reestab- 
lished government under the firm rule of Nehemiah. Consider- 
ing the work still from the point of view of the historical purpose 
of the writer, the book of Chronicles is an introduction to Ezra 
and Nehemiah. The previous historiography of the Hebrews 
had been continuous, because it had proceeded on the same 
general lines, and had been produced in the same spirit. It was 
all prophetic. The work of each writer naturally followed upon 
that of his predecessor. But the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
could not as well rest on the book of Kings. The whole mean- 
ing of the restored legal constitution depended upon a proper 
picture of the original constitution. So the chronicler goes 
back. He pursues the thread of the history in a way that shall 
naturally connect itself with that which is his own proper con- 
tribution to the historiography of the Hebrews. 

That the place of the Chronicles is properly as an introduc- 
tion to the further parts that were connected with it is borne out 
by the fact of its position in the Hebrew canon. Ewald has 
suggested 2 that the division of the large work was made in the 
middle of the decree of Cyrus, in order to admit only that part 
which was an actual contribution to the theocratic history. But 

'History of Israel, Vol. I, p. 196. 
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much more likely the division was made at that point because 
the chronicler had himself made such a division. 

I do not, of course, mean that the Chronicles was an after- 
thought or was of secondary consideration in the mind of our 
writer. Indeed, from the importance of tracing the religious 
institutions back into the past, the pre-exilic portion of the great 
work was probably the more important. But it became so 
because the continuation of the theocratic history demanded it. 
It became the more important because it was necessary to have 
such a pre-exilic history before the post-exilic history could 
properly be written. 

In considering the place of the Chronicles in Hebrew his- 
toriography, the method of introduction is worthy of notice. It 
is possible that the first chapter beginning with Adam is already 
the beginning of the custom which later became universal among 
the Arabs. 3 But it is, perhaps, more probable that this simply 
grows out of the conception that the Israel of the post-exile is the 
representative of the entire Israel, and that this in its turn is the 
representative of all humanity. Keil* is, perhaps, correct in the 
suggestion that the later usage of the Arabs is itself borrowed 
from the Chronicles. 

But the most important historiographical characteristic of 
the Chronicles is the change which it manifests from compila- 
tion to authorship. The narratives peculiar to the chronicler — 
and they constitute a large part of the book — are written by 
himself and bear the stamp of his own personality. A critical 
analysis of the narratives is impossible. There is unity in style, 
phraseology, and conception. The sources of these narratives 
cannot be determined. Whatever those sources may have been, 
the chronicler made the information his own. He presented it, 
not as detached fragments, but as a narrative. And it is not 
difficult to discover why he has combined the compilatory 
method with that of the author. Partly, of course, he is under 
the influence of the prevailing historiographical methods. He 

3 So Driver, Introduction to tht Literature of the Old Testament,^. 485 ; Ewald, 
History of Israel, Vol. I, p. 173. 

4 Chronicles, Ezra and Esther, p. 21. 
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can only change those methods in so far as he is compelled by 
the purpose of his writing. The following principles of the 
chronicler's historiography may be deduced from a study of his 
work : 

1. Wherever he was acting simply as a historian, and giving 
narratives simply for the facts contained in them, and to secure 
historical continuity to his work, he compiled. The material 
which he used was quite satisfactory to him in the form in which 
it existed. 

2. When he would narrate an event for the purpose of con- 
veying the same moral and religious teaching which had already 
been conveyed by the same narrative in the earlier prophetic his- 
tories, he naturally compiled from the earlier histories, for the 
narrative was already in the literary and prophetic form in which 
he needed it. 

3. When a narrative appeared in the earlier histories in a 
form to convey much of the religious teaching which the chron- 
icler would desire to enforce, and yet did not exactly suit his pur- 
pose, because of its lack of emphasis upon the ceremonial law, 
he partly compiled and partly rewrote. 

4. When historical events were only referred to in a brief 
historical manner in the earlier works, which events the chron- 
icler thought should be written in a form to convey religious truth, 
he generally discarded the compilatory method and rewrote the 
history. 

5. In the great periods of the history and for the critical 
events the chronicler discarded the method of compilation alto- 
gether. It would only have trammeled him as he sought, in his 
own style and with his own phraseology, to present a picture of 
the past that should come with a forceful message to the Israel 
of his day. 

The first two principles explain why so large a part of the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah are compilation. The sources of 
the writer were nearer to his own time and his own spirit. As 
the prophetic compilers incorporated prophetic narratives in their 
works, this disciple of Ezra and Nehemiah naturally incorporated 
their memoirs with little change. Narratives peculiar to the 
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chronicler are, of course, found in this latter part of his work, but 
it is in the former part that they are found more largely, because 
his sources for the pre-exilic history were not as generally satis- 
factory for his purpose. It may be worth while to run through 
the narratives of Chronicles, and to note how the principles 
above cited explain the various methods of composition that are 
employed. 

In the first nine chapters the chronicler compiles, because he 
is simply concerned to record the facts of the genealogies and 
registers. The narrative of the death of Saul (chap. 10) is com- 
piled from Samuel, the chronicler simply adding his estimate of 
the character of Saul and the reason for his rejection. David's 
coronation and the names of his mighty men (chap. 11) are also 
taken from Samuel, for the fact is the important thing. Chap. 
12 the chronicler writes himself. He presents the picture of the 
spontaneous passing of the people from Saul to David, and then 
of the whole nation unitedly and magnificently assembling at 
Hebron to make David king. Wellhausen sneeringly remarks 
that the mighty men "talk in a highly spiritual language" (vs. 
18). Of course they do. The picture is ideal. The chronicler 
is representing in his own way the providential guidance by 
which David was brought to the throne of Israel. Doubtless 
his sources did not so express it, and so he rejects the compila- 
tory method. The account of the first bringing of the ark 
(chap. 13) is taken from Samuel. It is simply a historical 
preparation for the second and greater attempt. The events of 
chap. 14 are mere history. But the bringing of the ark to 
Jerusalem (chaps. 15 and 16) is more important. Nine verses 
— just the skeleton of the history — are taken from Samuel. 
The psalm is adapted from several already in the Psalter. But 
the picture belongs to the chronicler. His is the description of 
the priests and Levites, the singers and the porters, upon the 
great occasion which to him was the reestablishment of the 
splendor of the Mosaic ceremonial. Compilation would have 
been impossible. The account of David's intention to build the 
temple (chap. 17) has deep religious lessons, but they are 
already brought out in the prophetic history, and a compilation 
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suits all the purpose of the chronicler. The wars of chaps. 
18-20 are but connecting history. The census (chap. 21) needs 
only to be adapted from Samuel, for there its prophetic teaching 
is made clear. The chronicler ends the account with the the- 
ophany, which forms a natural transition to the preparations of 
David for the great work that occupies the central position in 
the history. Chaps. 22-29 could not be compiled. 5 Whatever 
may have been the sources from which the facts were drawn, 
they must have been in a very different form from that in which 
they appear in the present narrative. The chronicler could be 
satisfied with no patchwork picture of the arrangements of the 
great king for the building of the temple of Jehovah. He must 
paint it with the beauty of detail and with the warmth of color 
that his own vivid imagination had conceived. 

The account of the reign of Solomon (2 Chron., chaps. 1-9) 
is wholly based on Kings. Only occasionally are there diver- 
gences. And the reason is clear. The earlier writer had already 
dwelt upon the magnificence of the monarch, the splendor of his 
reign, the wisdom of his rule, and particularly upon his devotion 
to Jehovah and upon the richness and beauty of his temple. The 
chronicler needs only to adapt the narrative to the different con- 
ditions of the post-exile. The history of the disruption (chap. 
10) may be compiled, for its lessons are suggested in the book 
of Kings. The expedition of Shishak (chap. 11) must be 
rewritten, for the moral of the event and the intervention of the 
prophet are not referred to in the early history. The chroni- 
cler's purpose in the reigns of Abijah and Asa (chaps. 13-16) 
demands almost an entire rewriting. Only the skeleton is taken 
from the book of Kings. The same is true of the reign of 
Jehoshaphat (chaps. 17, 19, and 20), with the exception that the 
account of the alliance with Ahab (chap. 18) , so prophetically nar- 
rated in the older history, may well be copied as it stands. Jeho- 
ram's wickedness (chap. 21) may be compiled from Kings, but 
the punishment and the interference of Elijah must be told in 
the chronicler's own language. The religious and prophetic 

s That is to say, in general. There are probably some old lists, etc., that are 
inserted. 
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teaching of the reigns of Ahaziah and Athaliah (chap. 22) is 
narrated to the taste of the chronicler in Kings. So, also, is most 
of the reign of Joash (chaps. 23, 24),* only that his defection 
and punishment must not be omitted. The reigns of Amaziah 
and Uzziah are largely rewritten by the chronicler because of 
the religious and theocratic lessons which he desires to draw 
from them. Jotham's reign (chap. 27) is simply historical, and 
the compilatory method may well be used. Ahaz' wickedness 
and punishment call for a narrative from the chronicler's own 
standpoint, and hence he uses very little of the earlier material. 
Hezekiah's reformation and Passover (chaps. 29-31) mark one 
of the great epochs in the history to which the chronicler 
desires particularly to call attention. Here again it can only 
be said that, whatever may have been his sources, they could not 
have presented the information in the form in which he desired 
to present it. So the chronicler enters con amove into the task of 
picturing the utter removal of the heathen worship, the purifying 
of the city and the temple, the reconsecration of the priests and 
Levites, and the Passover, celebrated with all the prescriptions 
of the ancient law. Compilation would have been impossible. 

The chronicler does not care to give the details of the Sen- 
nacherib campaign and of Hezekiah's later years (chap. 32). 
He therefore briefly abstracts from Kings. He does, however, 
add, in his own style, an account of the preparations of Heze- 
kiah to meet the siege. The outline of Manasseh's reign (chap. 
33) is taken from Kings, and the account of his wickedness, 
which is given there in such detail. The punishment and repent- 
ance of Manasseh the chronicler writes in his own style, prob- 
ably because his source of information was very indefinite, and 
he wished to make the presentation very strong. Compilation 
naturally serves for Amon's reign. The treatment of Josiah 
(chap. 34) in the older history cannot be improved. The 
chronicler presents it in abbreviated form. He wishes, however, 
to describe with fulness the Passover that is referred to so briefly 

6 There are minor differences, the special reasons for which might easily be 
pointed out. But, of course, this whole argument takes into account only the general 
structure of the book. There are many slight divergences from the earlier works, even 
in the compilation. 
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in the book of Kings, and compilation naturally fails him at this 
point. The history of the later kings can be given in briefer 
form than in the older narrative. The prophetic teaching is on 
the surface. The chronicler need only add his significant sum- 
mary (2 Chron. 36 : 21 ) and give the reason for the seventy years' 
captivity. 

I have run through the book of Chronicles thus in detail 
because, if the view be correct that the chronicler represents a 
change in the methods of Hebrew historiography, that fact is of 
peculiar interest to the historical student. 7 Compilation is the 
rudest method of history-writing. It fails to present the history 
of the past as a continuity, because it fails to observe the prin- 
ciples that were determining the history. The method of the 
chronicler is an advance upon that of compilation, because it 
seeks to catch the spirit of the past (albeit the success may not 
be great) , to view the events of the past as dependent one upon 
the other, and to present those events in their relation to one 
another. From the point of view of historical accuracy the 
method of the chronicler is doubtless a step backward. He has 
seen an evolution in the history of the past, but the evolution is 
determined by his own point of view. It is ideal and not real. 
The chronicler has introduced a change in the method of Hebrew 
historiography which, in hands less skilful and less trustworthy, 
can only work sad havoc in historical composition. But it is the 
recoil in order to advance. It is a necessary step in the passage 
from the rude methods of compilation to the scientific methods 
of critical historiography. 

II. THE HISTORICITY OF THE CHRONICLES. 

The historicity of a narrative will depend upon ( 1 ) the writer's 
acquaintance with the facts; (2) his willingness to present the 
facts as they are ; (3) his ability to interpret the facts correctly. 

1 1 have assumed, simply for the convenience of the discussion, that the chronicler 
used Samuel and Kings as his main sources. If he used a later redaction of the 
kingly histories, the argument is not seriously affected. Driver, to be sure, considers 
that the stylistic unity of the portions of the book that are peculiar to the chronicler 
simply indicates a compilation from a writer shortly preceding. I think this is only 
an evasion of the real issue by positing a chronicler before the chronicler. 
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We may consider these points with reference to the chron- 
icler. 

1. In the books of Samuel and Kings the chronicler 
undoubtedly possessed the nearest approach to the exact facts 
of the pre-exilic times. He had other sources of information. 
Presumably his chief source, "the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Israel and Judah," contained very much that was not 
in the earlier prophetic books. The chronicler could not be 
expected to discriminate very carefully between the compara- 
tive values of these two sources of information. If, as seems 
very probable, the latter source had included very much of later 
tradition, we can only expect that this would make itself appar- 
ent in the chronicler's writing. As regards his acquaintance 
with the facts, then, it can only be said that in very many cases 
he probably had reliable information from sources reaching back 
to an early time, while, on the other hand, in not a few instances 
he may have been misled by a somewhat faulty tradition. 

2. The modern critical spirit was, of course, absolutely 
unknown to ancient writers. It was particularly foreign to the 
biblical writers, with whom the mere narration of historical fact 
was always very subordinate. They were not always desirous of 
telling everything of the facts, unless it suited the main ends of 
their work. The chronicler in particular was guided by certain 
very definite purposes in the selection and presentation of his 
material. It was no part of his purpose to show the dark sides 
of the reigns of David and Solomon, and he therefore omitted 
what was derogatory to these monarchs. How far he may have 
carried this purpose through his history we can only judge as we 
compare it with the earlier parallel accounts. It is at least evi- 
dent that his whole idea is to present only one phase of the life 
of pre-exilic Israel. 

3. The ability of our historiographer to interpret the facts 
must be considered in the light of his manifest prejudgment of 
the earlier history. He invariably interprets from the Levitical 
point of view. He interprets without any idea of historical 
development or perspective. Hence his history must always be 
accepted with this reserve. His interpretation of the history 
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naturally modifies his presentation. A careful consideration of 
his purpose is necessary to any clear judgment of the real basis 
of fact in his narratives. 

It would not, therefore, be expected that the Chronicles 
would present a narrative of fact, full, faithful, and unbiased. 
The chronicler had not access to all the facts, it was not his pur- 
pose to present all the facts, and he was not in a position to 
understand all the facts. 

So much a priori. The study of the book itself must reveal 
the extent to which the author was influenced by the conditions 
under which he worked. An examination of the Chronicles 
from various points of view seems to yield the following prin- 
ciples regarding the historicity of the accounts : 

a) Dominated by the notion of the complete observance of the full 
Mosaic ritual from the earliest times, the chronicler has presented an 
ideal, rather than a real picture of the ecclesiastical arrangements of the 
first temple. — Waiving the question of the date of origin of the 
Levitical ritual, it would seem to be clear that the full observ- 
ance of that ritual belongs to the second and not to the first 
temple. Never in the pre-exilic history was the full pomp and 
ceremonial of Judaism in operation at Jerusalem. Magnificent 
as was the temple of Solomon, it was never the building of sur- 
passing grandeur that the chronicler has pictured. Important 
as was probably the position of the priesthood under the Judsean 
kings, they never, before the exile, held the commanding posi- 
tion to which the chronicler assigns them. It is altogether 
likely that the prophetic author of the book of Kings had little 
interest in priestly ceremonial, and has furnished a more meager 
account of it than the history warranted. Undoubtedly there 
was a gradually developing sacerdotalism from the time of 
David, and the temple records and traditions may well have 
furnished the chronicler with the basis for his ecclesiastical 
narratives. He has elaborated upon this basis. Because the 
modern student cannot separate between the basis and the elabo- 
ration, this material is not of high historical value. But it does 
not follow that the ecclesiastical narratives are misrepresenta- 
tions, inventions, or imaginations. The narratives represent the 
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idea of the chronicler of what the ecclesiastical arrangements of 
the first temple must have been if the law were in fullest opera- 
tion. When we have determined how far the law was in opera- 
tion at a given time, we can decide how far this ideal of the 
chronicler corresponds with historical fact. 

b) Under the influence of the splendor of the Persian empire, the 
chronicler has often presented an exaggerated picture of the condition 
of the Hebrew monarchy. — The chronicler dwells with much elabo- 
ration on the wealth, the military force, the magnificence of 
David, Solomon, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and others of the 
Judaean kings. The comparative insignificance of the Hebrew 
kingdom was naturally not understood by him or his contempo- 
raries. Already the books of Samuel and Kings had presented 
a splendid picture of the reigns of David and Solomon, and tra- 
dition had not failed to heighten its coloring. Similar to the 
Levitical material in the Chronicles, this is simply an idealiza- 
tion. It is a picture making real to the unhistorical imagination 
a past historical fact. Superficially it detracts from the histor- 
ical character of the work. But really it detracts very little. 
On careful examination the nature and reason of any exaggera- 
tion are easily discovered. Allowance is easily made for it ; and 
the true picture of the history is not difficult to obtain. That 
Solomon made silver and gold to be as stones in Jerusalem is 
only the hyperbole of the oriental. The significance of the 
expression is easily apparent to the western mind. 

c) Living in different circumstances, and far removed from the 
events which he narrates, the chronicler occasionally, like other biblical 
historians, falls into error, or fails properly to interpret the history. — 
After the allowances for idealization demanded by the two pre- 
ceding principles have been made, the chronicler does not pre- 
sent more of error, inaccuracy, or misinterpretation than is to 
be found in any of the other writings of the Old Testament. 
The nature and purpose of the historiography, the character of 
historical sources, and the standard of historical accuracy must 
always be taken into account. A careful examination of the 
Chronicles reveals that it does not demand a larger application 
of these corrective principles than other portions of Hebrew 
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canonical literature. If the chronicler applies the principles of 
the Levitical code as a test of the religious zeal of the Hebrew 
monarchs, the compiler of the book of Kings has equally unhis- 
torically applied the standards of the deuteronomic code. If 
the chronicler represents Josiah as punished for his disregard of 
God's warning through Pharaoh-Necho, the earlier writer repre- 
sents the son of the prophet as devoured by a lion for his 
refusal to smite his brother. If the chronicler records the 
descent of the heavenly fire upon the altar of the temple, the 
prophetic historian has recorded the similar miracle in the pres- 
ence of the priests of Baal at Mount Carmel.. All these events 
may be historical. At least in each case the narrative in 
Chronicles stands upon the same plane as the narrative in Kings. 

The chronicler is peculiarly liable to detection in any error 
into which he may fall, for we have his sources always as a 
standard. If the sources of Judges, Samuel, and Kings could 
be obtained, the criticism of these writings might be as severe 
as the criticism of the Chronicles. 

d) After all allowance has been made, the chronicler's contribu- 
tions to the history of Judah are essentially accurate and reasonably 
complete. — Later and calmer criticism has overthrown the violent 
attacks of De Wette and Gramberg. Graf himself admitted 
that he had gone too far in his impeachment of the Chronicles. 
There is a practical consensus of opinion among the more care- 
ful critics of today that the narratives of the Chronicles are very 
largely reliable. As they are separately examined, it will, I 
think, be found that, in almost every case, they yield a reason- 
able and helpful contribution to the history. There are errors in 
the Chronicles, there are misconceptions of the earlier history, 
there are representations which are anachronistic, there are 
sometimes homiletical reflections which do not grow out of the 
historical narrative. But it is probable that, in the main, the 
chronicler has obtained his material from reliable sources. He 
has presented it with reasonable fulness and fairness. And thus 
he has rescued from the Hebrew literature that is now lost some 
very important and very interesting items of historical informa- 
tion. 
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III. THE TRUTH OF THE IDEALIZATION IN THE CHRONICLES. 

The ideal always governed the highest thought in Israel. 
The prophets, representing at once the intellectual and spiritual 
forces of the nation, were always idealists. All the best con- 
ceptions of the Hebrews were conceived in the ideal form. The 
creation, the beginning of the nation, the promulgation of the 
law, the establishment of the monarchy, were ideally represented. 
And for the future they were looking for an ideal land, an ideal 
condition of prosperity and peace, and an ideal Messianic king. 
The Messianic ideal was not an isolated concept ; it was the 
florescence of the idealization of the Hebrew mind. 

It is aside from our purpose to discuss the source of this 
ideal. Some scholars have succeeded in accounting for it to 
their own satisfaction. But when it is noted that these early 
ideals of the Hebrew people dominate the best Christian thought 
of today ; when it is noted that the ideal pictures of the proph- 
ets, apparently so extravagant, are progressively realizing them- 
selves in Jesus Christ ; and when it is noted that our own Christian 
optimism still seeks to clothe its spiritual aspirations in the poetic 
language of the Hebrew seers — then the seeker after truth may 
well pause to inquire whether there be not a continuity in Hebrew 
and Christian thought, which can only be accounted for by what 
the Christian church has denominated the divine inspiration. 

It is necessary to come into sympathy with the idealism of 
the Hebrews in order to understand the import of the Chroni- 
cles. It is not an easy task for the occidental mind. We 
understand it to be poetic hyperbole, when a great preacher, 
picturing in prophetic vision the peaceful future, sees the lion 
eating straw like the ox, and the wolf and the kid lying down 
together. But we do not so easily understand a magnificent, 
though unhistorical, picture of the past as the same poetic 
hyperbole. Yet so it is. The prophet's vision of the splendor 
of the Messianic reign, that shall come from the righteousness 
of the people, and the chronicler's vision of the splendor of the 
Davidic and Solomonic reign, which did come from the right- 
eousness of the people, are precisely similar. Idealization of 
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the future or of the past carries with it the same prophetic 
truth, and supplies the same motive to action. 

But manifestly there is no abiding force in a deception. 
Only as the ideal can actualize itself in the real can it have 
power. What, then, was the truth in this ideal of the chronicler 
that could make it of any moral or religious force ? We may 
consider separately the different phases of the ideal. 

I . The splendor of the Davidic kings. — The chronicler represents 
the first kings of Israel as ruling a most magnificent empire. 
Their riches excite the wonder of the neighboring kings, and 
their power reduces all enemies to submission. Hundreds of 
thousands of warriors form their standing armies. Universal 
peace and prosperity reward their piety. 

The purpose of the chronicler is manifestly to show that 
through the grace of God, and because of the righteousness of 
the rulers and of the people, Israel was the foremost nation of 
the time, and enjoyed a very golden age. And who shall say 
he was wrong ? Doubtless Israel was the foremost nation of 
the East under these early kings. To be sure, Assyria and 
Egypt were out of account, and her supremacy was only mani- 
fested over Syrians and Moabites, Ammonites and Philistines. 
But doubtless it was in the providence of Jehovah that the 
monarchy was formed when there were no serious rivals to pre- 
vent. The chronicler's idealization is true to the fact of the 
history: he cannot be expected to observe due relative histor- 
ical proportions. If Israel stood above the nations, it meant to 
the chronicler and to the men of his time that she stood higher 
than the Persian empire, with which they were familiar. No 
matter where the chronicler obtained his numbers and his esti- 
mates, he was obliged to get them somewhere, or his narrative 
would convey no meaning. Could he paint the magnificence of 
the faithful kings, chosen by Jehovah, if he stated their body- 
guard as six hundred mercenaries — less than the soldiery of 
the petty pashas of the Persian provinces ? Naturally the state 
of the Hebrew monarchy was compared, not with that of the 
Syrian governor, but with that of the Great King himself. 
Fundamentally the chronicler's representation is correct. 
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The impression it produced was justified. What more can be 
demanded ? 

What can be said of David and Solomon is true in a lesser 
degree of Jehoshaphat and Uzziah and Hezekiah. They were 
great kings. Their power, as .compared with the neighboring 
monarchs, was very great. And no doubt Jehovah had blessed 
them for their faithfulness. All this the chronicler portrays ; 
and his language is suited to his readers. 

2. The emphasis upon the goodness of the pious kings. — Part of 
the idealization of the chronicler arises from this emphasis upon 
the virtue of the faithful kings, and his omission of their unright- 
eous acts. Historically, of course, David's reign is not prop- 
erly represented without an account of his sin and of the 
troubles that followed it. Solomon's declension and political 
difficulties are likewise of particular historical significance. The 
chronicler mentions none of these. Hezekiah's faithlessness, 
his alliance with Egypt, and his submission to Assyria are 
passed over by the chronicler. What is the truth in the ideal- 
ization ? Partly, perhaps, it must be considered that the patriot 
of the post-exile, when the monarchy that was the pride of Israel 
had departed, preferred to draw a veil over the darker portions 
of its history. But principally the idealization has a truth, in 
that it indicates the causal connection between the righteousness 
of the kings and the prosperity of their reigns. The chronicler's 
philosophy of the history was correct. Spite of his sin, David 
was the man after God's own heart. Before he was led astray, 
doubtless Solomon was a God-fearing ruler. And if there be 
any truth in the doctrine of the providential tutelage of Israel, 
certainly Sennacherib was overthrown because Hezekiah cast 
himself upon Jehovah. It was entirely aside from the chroni- 
cler's purpose to discuss the sins of these monarchs. It would 
have weakened the force of his presentation. In the elabora- 
tion of the thesis the antithesis must, of necessity, be somewhat 
neglected. Writings designed to fire the imagination and move 
the heart seldom contain deprecatory parentheses and historical 
footnotes. 

3. David's relation to the Levitical ritual. — It is in this that 
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the idealization of the chronicler particularly manifests itself. 
He represents the Mosaic law as in full operation in the times 
before the monarchy, and as reinstituted and reorganized by 
David. The priests and the Levites, the singers and the porters, 
in large numbers, and with approved genealogies, are divided 
into their courses and assigned to their duties, and the arrange- 
ment remains permanent through the succeeding centuries. In 
the face of the almost certain fact that the pomp and ceremonial 
of the Levitical law never had any objective existence, and 
probably no existence at all, in the reign of David, what can 
be said of the truth of this idealization ? Much can be said. 
Let the most radical position regarding the Levitical system be 
maintained. Let it be granted that the Levites had no connec- 
tion with the temple before the exile ; that the singers and 
porters were a class of servants after the return ; and that the 
twenty-four courses of the priests were not thought of till the time 
of Jeshua. It would still remain true that David was the organ- 
izer of the temple ritual and the temple song. It was he who 
first realized the magnificent conception of a central and national 
worship for the scattered tribes of Israel, which he had cemented 
into a single people. It was his statesman-like foresight that 
selected Jerusalem, not only as the national, but also as the 
ecclesiastical capital of the people of Jehovah. It was his piety 
and sagacity that brought back to Israel the neglected ark, and 
conceived the magnificent temple that should enshrine it. It 
was his enlightened wisdom that collected the scattered priests 
of the ancient worship, and made them the firm adherents of his 
dynasty, and the faithful servants of his God. It was, indeed, 
his prophetic spirit that established, and guided, and legalized 
that pure and spiritual monotheism which gave all its meaning 
to the temple and all its sanction to the law. And radical criti- 
cism can scarcely overthrow the tradition, so well authenticated, 
that it was David, "the sweet singer of Israel," who gave the first 
impulse to the temple song. Of course, succeeding ages ideal- 
ized him as the second founder of the Jehovah-worship. The 
most natural result would be that the chronicler should transfer 
from his own time all the institutions of Judaism in a body back 
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to the man from whom they sprang, and back to those begin 
nings in which potentially they were contained. 

There is a large and sufficient truth in the idealization, though 
David inaugurated only in the simplest way this national wor- 
ship. But it is very questionable whether scholarship will not 
find it necessary to concede more and more the claim of the 
Davidic age to very many of the institutions now generally 
considered to be of later growth. 

As this idealization of David must be understood, so must 
that of Hezekiah. The great fundamental truth was that 
Hezekiah purged the service of Jehovah from the abominations 
of Ahaz. He followed the law of God as he knew it. He 
brought the people back to a right worship and to a right rela- 
tion to Jehovah. And undoubtedly he was blessed and pros- 
pered for his pious deeds. That the chronicler has represented 
Hezekiah's acts under the forms of his own thinking is not sur- 
prising. To have done otherwise would have been impossible 
for himself, and meaningless for his contemporaries. The 
impression that was conveyed and the truth that was taught 
were absolutely correct. If this demands idealization, who 
shall contend for realism in didactic composition ? 

Certainly as the event realized, or shall yet realize, the inner 
meaning of the prophetic idealization of the future, so certainly 
did the past of Israel warrant its presentation in the ideal form, 
which should embody and set forth its moral, and religious, and 
theocratic lessons. There is no invention, there is no exaggera- 
tion, there is no misrepresentation in the Chronicles. It is only 
such a picture of the Hebrew monarchy as would satisfy and 
stimulate the little nation, struggling beneath the oppression of 
her Persian masters. 

IV. THE CHRONICLES AS AN OUTGROWTH OF THE TIMES. 

The conditions under which the Chronicles was written were 
wholly different from those of the earlier times. The national 
existence and independence of Israel were no longer burning 
questions. The rule of the Persian had been accepted. The 
manner in which piety and submission to Jehovah should be 
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manifested was no longer matter for dispute. The law was estab- 
lished. The history of the past that would address itself to the 
present must take into account these new conditions, and, indeed, 
must of necessity be formed by them. 

The environment of the chronicler, as it shaped his com- 
position, may be considered under its various aspects. 

I. Israel's relation to the outer world. — Israel was no longer the 
free monarchy, well defending itself against the neighboring 
states. She was no longer the coveted ally of contending 
empires. She was not even the important tributary kingdom of 
a foreign suzerain. She had become a petty province in one of 
the many satrapies of the Persian dominion. Politically she was 
a nonentity. Yet though her place in the imperial system was 
insignificant, she felt all the burdens of the system continually 
present. There was practically no provincial autonomy under 
the Persian rule. Oppression and injustice were constantly 
manifested, and taxation became increasingly burdensome. But 
more galling even than the foreign rule was the constant irrita- 
tion of the Samaritans. Aliens in race, apostates in religion, 
rivals alike for the favor of Persia and the countenance of Jehovah, 
the Samaritans, inhabiting the old seats of Israel, were most 
objectionable neighbors of the Jews. 

Naturally the subject people looked back to the time of their 
freedom as to the golden age of Hebrew history. They loved 
to think of their own monarchs ruling from the Euphrates to the 
river of Egypt. The wretched present led them to idealize the 
past. The oppression from without made them remember the 
days when they had ruled the outside nations. The Syrians had 
been their subjects. The Arabians and Idumaeans and the neigh- 
boring peoples had paid tribute. And the fear of their kings 
had been "upon all the earth." The interference of the Samar- 
itans called to remembrance the times when the north had 
acknowledged the sovereignty of David and Solomon, and when 
the righteous remnant, after the captivity of the ten tribes, had 
flocked to Jerusalem in recognition that from Zion should go 
forth the law. 

In the light of these feelings of the people, the Chronicles is 
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easily understood. The idealized past is the expression of what 
they feel particularly wanting in their present. 

And, further, the past is pictured under the forms of the pres- 
ent. The Persian empire becomes the model of the Hebrew 
empire. Solomon's splendor can be no less than that of the 
Great King. The old Hebrew armies cannot have been much 
smaller than the Persian armies. The subjection of the kingdoms 
about Israel must have been as complete as that of the provinces 
of the Persian empire. 

In this twofold aspect the political situation of the times of 
the chronicler influenced his composition. On the one hand, he 
idealized the past as a reaction from the present ; on the other 
hand, he idealized the past under the influence of the present. 

2. The nation's conception of itself. — The hopeless dependency of 
Israel was almost sufficient in itself to crush the national aims of 
the people. But a more potent force in this direction was the 
introduction and acceptance of the law. To be a people " holy 
unto Jehovah," in the strictest sense demanded by the Levitical 
ceremonial, was to be separate from the nations round about. It 
was, of necessity, to cease to be a nation and to become a church. 
This end the Israel of the post-exile deliberately chose. For a 
short time after the return there was a longing for a national 
life under a Davidic king. But with the retirement of Zerubbabel 
this hope began to languish, and with the firm establishment of 
the law it died away. A new prospect and a new mission 
seemed to open before the chosen people. Their ancient desire 
to rule the nations and to make Jerusalem the political capital 
of the world gave place to the ambition to be the holy separate 
people, satisfied if they could preserve the cleanness of the Holy 
Land. 

But side by side with the renunciation of national aims there 
was a corresponding emphasis upon the national integrity. The 
Levitical law based itself upon the Israel of the twelve tribes. 
The jewels of the high priest, the loaves of shewbread, and the 
representative character of the Levitical order derived their 
meaning from the original number of the tribes. And all the 
promises were to the twelve sons of Israel. Hence the little 
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company of post-exilic Jews that returned to Palestine were most 
solicitous to preserve the conception that they were theVepresenta- 
tives of the ancient Israel, and heirs to the promises of the 
fathers. At the Feast of Dedication (Ezra 6: 17) twelve he- 
goats are offered, "according to the number of the tribes of 
Israel." The prophet of the captivity gives the boundaries of 
all the tribes in his vision of the reapportioned land (Ezek., 
chap. 48). And the attitude of the Jews toward the Samaritans 
indicates their feeling that they alone were the representatives 
of the ancient people. 

From this twofold conception of themselves, which possessed 
the nation, the Chronicles took form. The very renunciation of 
national aims made them proudly remember their former national 
greatness. At the same time, it deprived them of a reasonable 
standard of comparison, and gave rise to a wholly extravagant 
and erroneous conception of the importance of pre-exilic Israel. 
The book of Chronicles was naturally influenced by this environ- 
ment. The army of David serving in courses like the priests, 
12,000 per month, is a conception of a nation which has become 
a church. The error of the Tarshish ships (2 Chron. 20: 36) is 
that of a people which has ceased to be commercial. And the 
greatness and magnificence of the political movements that are 
described are as a reaction from the political insignificance of the 
post-exilic people. 

And the desire of the new religious community to represent 
itself as the true Israel explains very much of the material in 
the Chronicles. The registers in the opening chapters of all the 
tribes are manifestly given to connect the post-exilic fragments 
of the nation with the earlier complete Israel. The frequent 
reference to representatives of Simeon, Ephraim, Manasseh, and 
the other tribes coming to Jerusalem to participate in the reli- 
gious observances grows out of the feeling that Zion was the reli- 
gious center for all the tribes. And there is no doubt in this a 
reference to the apostate Samaritans with their temple at Gerizim, 
a repetition of the schismatic worship of Jeroboam. 

It is not, of course, to the purpose whether the chronicler 
had authority for his references to Simeon and Reuben and the 
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other tribes, or not. The purpose of his insertion of these notices 
can only connect itself with the desire of his contemporaries to 
view themselves as the continuation of the old Davidic kingdom, 
and to view that kingdom as always representative of the true 
Israel. 

3. The dominance of the law. — The chronicler, living at least 
a century after Ezra, was under the full influence of the legal 
system which had come to dominate the political, religious, and 
social life of the Jews. The law related itself to everything. It 
touched every man in his daily life. It supplied the principles 
and standards of his most ordinary acts. The Jews of that day 
must, of necessity, think in terms of the law. 

The government of Judaea, so far as there was any local 
government, had by this time passed entirely into the hands of 
the high priest. The judiciary was the Aaronic priesthood. 
The teachers were the scribes. And this law, which had become 
of such paramount importance for the post-exilic Israel, was con- 
ceived as having existed, with all its forces and all its sanctions, 
since the days of Moses. David's relation to the law could have 
been, therefore, in no wise less vital than Nehemiah's. And thus 
the pre-exilic history was re-read in the light of the Levitical 
system. The statement that Solomon sacrificed three times a 
year on the altar of burnt offering could only be a brief state- 
ment of the fact that the three great feasts were observed with 
proper solemnity. The notice of Josiah's Passover could only 
be a reference to the full ceremonial observance of that institu- 
tion. 

This dominant influence of the law has naturally determined 
the form of much of the narrative of the chronicler. The pic- 
ture of the bringing up of the ark, and of the establishment of a 
regular Jehovah-service, essentially historical no doubt, is yet 
thrown into the ideal form in which alone the chronicler and 
his contemporaries could think of it. The speech of Abijah is 
quite impossible in the mouth of the son of Rehoboam, who 
"walked in all the sins of his father, which he had done before 
him" (1 Kings 15:3). But, with the freedom with which 
speeches were put into the mouths of historical personages, it 
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serves admirably to express the chronicler's conception of 
Jeroboam's schism, and the post-exilian view of the alien worship 
of Mount Gerizim. The statement is undoubtedly correct that 
Hezekiah purified the temple and restored the worship of Jehovah 
according to its ancient form. But the chronicler has naturally 
presented the fact ideally — as it would have been in the fourth 
century, not as it was in the eighth. 

Further, there can be little doubt that in his description of 
the judicial arrangements of the pre-exilic times the chronicler 
has expressed himself in the language of his own day. To be 
sure, it is not at all unlikely that David established a judicial 
system under the religious teachers of the kingdom, and that 
Jehoshaphat elaborated the system, and provided, perhaps, a 
primitive appellate court. But manifestly the chronicler has 
transferred the arrangements and organization of the provincial 
and national synedria to the earlier period, and has represented 
the scribal teaching to have been in full operation before the 
deuteronomic law. 

We have already discussed the truth of these idealizations. 
Essentially they are true. But naturally the chronicler, living 
and thinking and writing under the influence of the dominating 
law, can only express himself and can only make himself intel- 
ligible to his contemporaries in the terms and under the forms 
of that law. 

V. THE CHRONICLER AS THE LEVITICAL PROPHET. 

Every great work is at once a product of its times and a 
message to its times. It expresses itself in the forms of think- 
ing that prevail ; it embodies the dominant ideas ; and also it 
supplies a stimulus to the best thought of the age. Such a work 
is the Chronicles. We have noted how it is an outgrowth of 
its time and a product of its environment. It remains to con- 
sider its contribution to the current thought. 

The Chronicles appeared after the departure of Hebrew 
prophecy. In the dependency of Judaea, and under the all-pervad- 
ing law, the free spirit of prophecy had ceased. The chronicler in 
no small degree took the place of the prophet. Prophecy always 
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connects itself with crises in the national history. And it is by 
no means improbable that the Chronicles, sounding the note of 
the time and bringing back the lessons of the past, connects 
itself with that great crisis in the history of the people when the 
hated yoke of Persia was exchanged for the more kindly rule of 
Greece. Full of hope and full of danger as was the new condi- 
tion, the Levitical prophet might well bring his word of warning, 
of courage, and of hope. 

The chronicler was the Levitical prophet, as Ezekiel was the 
priest prophet. In the beginning days of the more developed 
law, Ezekiel encouraged the people by a picture of the ideal 
future under the beneficent dominion of the law — the prince 
leading the people in righteousness, the priests teaching " the 
difference between the holy and profane," and the complete 
Israel holy to Jehovah. In the days of the full sway of the 
Levitical law the chronicler encouraged the people by a picture 
of the ideal past under the same kindly dominance of the law, 
when the princes were prospered as they kept its precepts, and 
the land was in peace as the priests and Levites kept their 
courses, and the smoke of the morning and evening sacrifice 
ascended from Mount Zion. The burden of Ezekiel and of the 
chronicler is the same, and the prophetic spirit breathes through 
all the legislative details. 

The chronicler is a prophet, for he belongs to that best age 
of Judaism when the moral and spiritual elements of the law 
were still paramount, and before its ritual had degenerated into 
cold pharisaical formalism. The prayers and speeches he puts 
into the mouth of David breathe the spirit of genuine piety and 
humility before God. The punishment and repentance of 
Manasseh are told as Isaiah or Jeremiah would have told them. 
Even the detailed narratives of the festivals of Hezekiah and 
Josiah exhibit the people rejoicing and thanking Jehovah, and 
gladly offering of their means for his sacrifice. 

The prophetic character of the Chronicles becomes clear as 
it is compared with the book of Kings. The teaching of the 
latter is manifestly that God punishes sin and rewards righteous- 
ness, and the standard which underlies the book is manifestly 
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the moral and ceremonial deuteronomic law. The chronicler's 
teaching is the same, but the moral and ceremonial precepts of 
the Levitical law are the standard. The people are shown the 
blessings that came to the early kings as they kept themselves 
pure unto Jehovah, as they provided for his sanctuary, as they 
abstained from heathen connections, and as they cultivated a 
spirit of piety and faith. These were the lessons that the Judaism 
of the end of the fourth century needed earnestly to take to 
heart. 

Had the prophetic teaching of the chronicler made a deeper 
impression upon the nation, the priesthood would have learned 
lessons of piety, and honesty, and judicial fairness that would 
have made the later Sadducean worldliness impossible ; the 
religious classes would have maintained a simple faith, a volun- 
tary zeal of worship, and a strict observance of the law without 
formality, that would have made the later Pharisaism an impos- 
sibility; and the common people (Y"lfcd"D3>) would have con- 
tinued the joyful servants of Jehovah, instead of becoming that 
outer class that was gradually lost to the better influences of the 
law. 

It is a mistake to look upon the Chronicles as a historical 
romance, growing out of national prejudice and priestly prag- 
matism. It comes from a people glorying in its past, faithful 
in its present, and anxious for its future. And it brings to 
them a message that points the moral of the past, supplies motive 
for the present, and gives a ground of promise for the future. 



